Official and Unofficial Diplomatists
Unofficial diplomacy has from time to time, as regards activity and influence, competed not unsuccessfully with the agencies controlled by our Foreign Office. In some cases, too, it has provided itself with an organisation of its own as elaborate perhaps and as effective as that of Whitehall. Such international agencies, uncontrolled by and occasionally pitting themselves against the Secretary of State, have often been extra-parliamentary in their operation; during the fifties they were strenuously personified in Richard Cobden and David Urquhart. Cobden's mission was to counterwork Palmerston's Turco-philism; Urquhart's to stimulate it and expose a veiled and venal subserviency to Russia. To-day Urquhart's most practical monument is the Turkish-bath, where stands his bust in Jermyn Street. This place reproduces as nearly as may be that part of Urquhart's house at Watford always kept at a temperature of from 160 to 180 degrees and doing duty as a waiting-room for visitors. Urquhart himself was only five years in the House of Commons, when member for Stafford, from 1847 to l%52- His great authority as the apostle of Russophobia was exercised through provincial channels. A small, loosely-knit man, with a strikingly intelligent expression, a purely Anglo-Saxon fairness of complexion and lightness of hair strangely contrasting with his Oriental habits, he showed his taste in costume by an unobtrusiveness which won him, from some of the "dandies" his contemporaries, the compliment of being the one well-dressed man outside their set. He spoke, as he wrote, with extreme rapidity; he knew, however, exactly the
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